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Supply Side Civil Service 


By David A. Turner, Editor 


as supply side civil service—the market-respon- 

sive manner in which personnel and programs 

will be managed during the second half of the 
Reagan presidency—got a shot in our industry? What’s 
in it for players being asked to boost the long- stand- 
ing levels of public accountability expected of our 
managers? 

“Reagan’s Second Term: What’s Ahead for Federal 
Managers”’ has been the toughest special-issue theme 
Management has tackled to date. Our coverage strate- 
gy: put ears to the ground, grab and pull raw policy 
discussions out of planning offices (duck flying objects) 
and talk to the people who are designing initiatives 
which will affect managers throughout the agencies. 
No apologies if the message presented here is not as 
comfortable as those offered by periodicals speaking 
other messages. Management’s reporters pass on to 
you what they hear. It’s up to you to interpret the in- 
formation as you see fit. 

Should federal careerists treat these 
second-term proclamations merely as 
annoying alarm clock “‘snooze-on’’ 


gitiagueaitiianieiitine, 
‘4 WILL STAND UP 
BUT I REFUSE TO 


s 


BE COUNTED! §=/ alerts? Or could some feds already be 
p late for the bus? 
How serious is the President’s 
Cc, e team? And, more important, are they 
iS db and their allies in the bureaucracy 


capable of changing government 


Moh procedures during the next four years? 


About men and women in navy 

blue suits 

One observation about the men and women whom 
we've noticed while compiling this issue. It is a point 
which media and political pundits have missed but 
which could figure prominently in the second term. A 
remarkable number of individuals being placed and re- 
tained in “strategic” positions by the administration 
share a common trait. 

Regardless of status (career or political), program 
area (cops to computers), or political philosophy (new 
right to barely Republican), this bunch uniformly 
boasts about their second-career skill. They fancy 
themselves very modern managers. Not since FDR’s 
era has Washington witnessed such single-mindedness 
among execs. 

If an ex officio creed is surfacing in your nation’s 
capital it can be called “management reform.” 

How will this broad trend be handled during the 
next four years under the Republicans? For answers 
about personnel initiatives during the President’s sec- 
ond term we went straight to the principal's office. 
Donald Devine says he’s going to do everything he can 
to nourish the bond between managers and superior 





performers. He discusses specific goals which lie be- 
yond current budget-cutting measures. As for manage- 
ment of “things,”’ Office of Management and Budget’s 
number two man, Joseph Wright, levels with our read- 
ers. 

Six of Washington’s finest federal experts share their 
views about the future of Senior Executive Service. 
Postal Commissioner John Crutcher takes a shillelagh 
to managerial shenanigans at L’Enfant Plaza’s USPS 
headquarters, and Navy’s Grace Hopper lends a hand 
to young supervisors and mid-level managers. She 
passes along hints on how rookies can play hardball in 
the upcoming ruckus. There’s much more. 





About the cover 

If analysts are right and risk takers will rule in 
Washington’s future, several such people helped pro- 
duce our striking cover photograph. National Theater’s 
Director of Public Relations Alma Viator is a bonafide 
risk taker. She signed off on text for the ““What’s 
Ahead in Reagan’s Second Term” marquee on the 
Wednesday following Presidential Debate No. One. Vi- 
ator’s only quip, “If Fritz surges, we’re gonna look 
like that 48 Truman picture.’”’ Management reporter 
Mike Orenstein sprang with the cover concept, bull- 
dozed the project through roadblocks and nailed it 
down on a sneaker-string budget. 

And finally, special thanks for work above-and- 
beyond duty’s call by graphic designer Judy Miller, ar- 
chitectural photographer Walter Smalling and by the 
unsung 11—a knot of feds and friends who doffed 
overcoats during winter’s opening blast to strike cover- 
photo poses worthy of central casting. @ 
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ial USA-DEBT. An off-shoot of the Grace Commission—Citizens Against Waste—continues its $3.1 
million advertising campaign to promote the Commission’s money-saving ideas. The campaign’s lead- 
er, J. P. Bolduc, is selling T-shirts, bumper stickers and garbage bags bearing slogans such as 
“Government overspending is a kick in our wallet.” Bolduc and Grace are “‘determined their report 

not be buried along with 

; other efficiency reports,”’ 

' says Federal Times. 








fficial horse sense. Managers of the Bureau of 

Land Management’s (BLM) Adopt-a-Horse Program 

set an example for other feds by cutting through red 

tape and applying market mechanisms to what had 
been a headache program. Citizens now can buy BLM 
horses for $125 and burros for $75, down from $140 to 
$215 prices. ‘“‘We are reducing the charges because the 
prices weren’t competitive,’ says BLM’s Haywood Meeks. 
‘Someone could go down the road and buy the animals 
cheaper from a private dealer.’”’ Earlier prices did not 
reflect maintenance costs for keeping the hay burners no 
one would buy. 


ureau of National Affairs survey shows the Ameri- 

can Federation of Government Employes (AFGE) 

has lost 2.6 million members since 1980. Washing- 

ton Post reports membership has fallen below 20 mil- 
lion for the first time in 16 years. According to the Federal 
Times, AFGE suffered ‘‘a net decline of 1,000 members a 
month” during 1982 and 1983. However, the union’s or- 
ganizing director, David Kushner, tells Management 1984 
drop-out rates were between 400 and 600 employes per 
month. 





af 
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he jogging shoe fad. Last year’s race—jogging 

shoes for ladder-climbing females—will fade during 

1985 as women realize there’s more to success than 

dress, Management predicts. Of more concern is a 
trend—skirts for male execs—being touted by New York 
designers. Will it get a running start? Wall Street Journal 
comments, ““There is an almost infinite propensity for cor- 
porate leaders to accept fads—even skirts for the male. 
chief executive officer—as substitutes for tough manage- 
ment processes.” 


Performance Improvement Plan (PIP) at the Health 

and Human Services Department (HHS), designed as 

a prelude to demoting or firing workers, has become 

a tool for improving employe performance. Director 

of Labor Relations at the Social Security Administration, 
Dick Parisi, tells Management 80 to 90 percent of em- 
ployes who complete the PIP process improve dramatically. 
“Supervisors talk with their poor performers about specific defici- 
encies and what the worker must do to improve performance in critical 
elements of their jobs,’”’ says Parisi. Supervisors are not watering-down 
expectations. In fact, “fuzzy areas” are being tightened up. Bosses decide 
the length of improvement periods: the HHS average is 30 days for cleri- 
cal and 60 days for technical employes. 


either sleet, snow nor broken arm...Federal managers may want to investigate ways to hire em- 

ployes like FBI’s Mildred Parsons who worked 45 years without taking sick leave. The Washing- 

ton Field Office secretary retired this winter having not missed a day of work since September 

1939. “Once she broke her arm at work,” says an associate. “She finished her tour of duty, got 
patched up that evening and was back on the job, bandages and all, the next day.”’ 


ew Postmaster mails orders. Over 10,000 copies of In Search of Excellence were sent to the home 
addresses of postal managers and supervisors by Postmaster General Paul Carlin. He tells Manage- 
ment, ‘‘I expect my managers to push innovation and personal accountability, as Peters and Water- 
man advise.” 


ork alternative of the ’80s nixed. Although computer 

home-keying is freeing hundreds of workers from 9-to-5 

shifts, the AFL-CIO hopes to end the practice. Gary 

DiNunno of American Federation of Government Em- 
ployes’ (AFGE) national headquarters tells Management, unoffi- 
cially, AFGE is still exploring the issue but believes employe 
supervision and monitoring productivity warrant collective bar- 
gaining. 


axpayer money to burn? In his new book, Peter Grace 

provides a personal account of his voyage into the land of 

“waste, mismanagement and inefficiency which goes on 

every day in government.” In Burning Money, the Chair- 
man of President Reagan’s Private Sector Survey on Cost 
Control (the Grace Commission) says Congress is not working 
to shield our children and grandchildren from the fiscal burden 
of the year 2000. Grace offers a heated answer to the question: 
Who’s really in charge of the taxpayers’ money? 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 
FOR FEDERAL MANAGERS 
IN REAGAN’S SECOND TERM 


By David A. Turner 





owerful men and women inside governmént’s career 

machinery are edging away from their once bedrock 

assessments that a Reagan “‘revolution”’ in federal 
offices would be beaten lifeless against the walls of 
Washington’s establishment. 

As in all major struggles held in a public arena, keen 
observers seek advice from those who groom and train the 
contestants. Management turns to two individuals who 

| speak on behalf of the President’s managerial initiatives. 
Office of Personnel Management Director Donald Devine 
figures prominently in these changes and his remarks lead 
off our coverage of second-term planning. At the White 
House, Joseph Wright, Deputy Director of the Office of 
pas ae Management and Budget, also stands front-and-center in 
> federal management reform. Their advice to Management’s 
: readers provides an inside perspective on what’s ahead for 
federal supervisors and managers during the next four 
years. f 


P 
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ffice of Personnel Management 

(OPM) Director Donald Devine 

is upbeat about the administra- 
tion’s personnel reforms in the second 
term, particularly the expansion of 
pay for performance. “It appeals to 
something very deep within the 
American character,” he says. 

“By a number of measures, our civil 
service is the best in the world,”” says 
Devine. “And it is that way because 
it’s made up of people steeped in the 
American tradition of success through 
hard work. 

“The problem is, the system in 
government has not rewarded people 
for working hard,” he Says, “because 
it has not distinguished between good 
work and poor work, and it lacks the 
proper incentives. So here we have a 
very gifted, educated work force 
working under a system which up to 
now has not given them the right in- 
centives. 

“Come July, that’s going to 


change,” says Devine, referring to the 


OPM pay-for-performance regulations 
scheduled to take effect. 
“Once merit pay is extended 


throughout the rest of the white-collar 


work force, people in government fi- 
nally will have a real incentive to un- 
leash their creative talents and meet 
the challenge of running an efficient, 
cost-effective government. Given the 
realities of the present and future 
budget, pay-for-performance could be- 


Mo 


come one of the most appreciated re- 
forms in the civil service, because it 
will guarantee financial rewards for 
those who work for them.” 

Management asked Devine what 
was the most explicit message voters 
in the last election sent to federal 
managers? 

“For anyone who missed the mes- 
sage, the election once again proves 
Americans want leaner government 
and more responsive civil servants on 
the federal payroll. And the way to do 
this is to have a personnel system 
which rewards good performers.” 

Devine says the nation always has 
had pay for performance in its 
private-sector work places. And the 
overwhelming majority of voters, he 
says, solidly are backing the merit 
trend for civil service employes. 

“The handwriting for changes in the 
next four years is on the wall,” says 
Devine. “Right now, in the area of 
merit pay between one-quarter and 
one-third of managers are two steps 
ahead of where they would have been 
otherwise. And that helps agencies 
keep the best merit pay managers. 

“Bonuses over the next four years 
will help us keep our top senior execu- 
tives. And the new performance ap- 
praisal system has helped us manage 
government better. Are these systems 
perfect? No. Appraisals, like ‘manage- 
ment,’ never can be flawless. But your 
readers can expect noticeable improve- 
ments in this system to be made over 
the next 24 months. Appraisals will 
get better. 

“And starting on July 1, supervisors 
will be using new performance-based 
incentives to motivate their staffs. 
That’s just for starters.” 

Management asks the OPM chief to 
describe how these concepts will 
strengthen the roles of supervisors. 

“Every government employe,” re- 
plies Devine, “will begin to see that 
performance is the reason for in- 
creases in pay. The amount of those 
increases will be dependent upon their 


performance appraisals. Many merit 
pay managers have been frustrated, in 
large measure, because non-managers 
at the same grades, and all of their 
subordinates, receive pay raises auto- 
matically. Not after July 1, unless the 
approvriations ban is reimposed. And 
that would be a tragedy for federal 
management and federal employes. 

“The automatic nature of within- 
grade pay increases will be gone if our 
changes go through. An employe will 
have to attain a ‘fully successful’ rat- 
ing to receive an increase. So-called 
‘quality steps,’ which allow faster than 
normal increases, will be limited to 
those who earn ‘outstanding’ ratings. 
And an incentive pay pool will be 
created to pay ‘outstanding’ and ‘ex- 
ceeds fully successful’ employes based 
upon how well they perform. 

“Our goal is to help managers cre- 
ate a clear link between performance 
and pay for general schedule em- 
ployes. And as the data for senior ex- 
ecutives shows, employes do see a 
connection between their perfor- 
mances and their salaries under a pay- 
for-performance system. It all boils 
down to one thing: people do better 
jobs when they’re rewarded for 
them.” 


Politicals 

Many political appointees in mid-level 
jobs have held their positions for over 
three years. In government parlance, 
some have become comfortable. What 
advice would Director Devine offer to 
agency heads which might help rein- 
vigorate their tiers of non-career 
managers? Does he have any advice 
for rank-and-file political appointees? 

“In response to your first question, 
it is strictly a matter of the personal 
leadership styles of Secretaries or 
agency chiefs,” replies Devine. “I 
would only point out that from my 
perspective they have done an out- 
standing job with their political teams 
to date. When I talk to people outside 
the (Washington) beltway, they’re en- 
thusiastic about the job the Reagan 
administration has been doing for 
them. And they are amazed we’ve 
been able to accomplish so much. 

“I do, however, have one or two 
suggestions for political managers 
seeking to reinvigorate their staffs’ ef- 

Cont. Pg. 14 














ost feds don’t know Joe 

Wright—supervisors seldom 

rub shoulders with Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) 
deputy directors. Yet, many cite 
Wright’s name when conversations 
turn to risks managers are taking in 
their daily jobs. Camaraderie is an is- 
sue with this man who plays a key 
role engendering new management 
goals. He has been tapped to chair the 
President’s Council on Management 
Improvement which carries the torch 
for Reform ’88 proposals. All manage- 
ment changes to be explored or to be 
implemented in agencies over the next 
four years are cleared by Wright’s 
group, which consists of the assistant 
secretaries of administration or 
equivalents from every department 
and agency. Management asks Wright 
to discuss Reform ’88 plans. And we 
ask if he is fostering a subtle rebellion 
among managers and prospective 
managers? 

“It’s not subtle at all,” 

ing the issue. 


he says, tak- 
“Look, we’re pushing 


the largest management improvement 
program ever conducted. And to 
achieve it we need allies on the inside. 
I’ve worked in this system as far back 
as 1971 (Departments of Commerce 


and Agriculture), and found there are 
some real innovators available—solid 
talent. 

“They know who they are,” 
tinues. 


he con- 


Change agents 

“Right now, agencies are going 
through the rigors of a tough budget 
process. So, I’m simply using my role 
here at OMB to link together activists 
who also are availing themselves of 
this opportunity to support some 
changes in their own backyards,” says 
Wright. ‘‘Yes, it’s rebellion against 
the status quo, but I see it as the be- 
ginning of a conscious network of 
doers. 

“They include ‘hybrid’ career types 
as well as non-careerists—both of 
whom I call ‘change agents.’ They’ve 
committed themselves to managing 
their programs with modern tech- 
niques. Peter Drucker calls them ‘pub- 
lic service entrepreneurs.’ Until 
recently, his designation would have 
been considered a contradiction in 





terms. It’s new, but it doesn’t scare 
the young Turks. (Please see Drucker 
insert.) 


Initiation rites 

“Dave Stockman’s running a fairly 
rigorous budget process over here and 
I couldn’t help noticing two really 
different attitudes displayed by vari- 
ous agency managers,” he continues. 


“My change agents, of course, are 
delighted. These men and women 
sense this is their big chance to apply 
the techniques they know are revolu- 
tionizing top, private sector firms. 
Now, they have the support of the 
President, OMB, Don Devine and, 
most important, each other. 

“In the other category,” says 
Wright, “I see the ‘status quos.’ They 

want the old system. They say, ‘keep 
the basics—let’s just improve or op- 
timize them. . .fundamental changes 
don’t work in government agen- 
cies. . .staff morale will drop...’ They 
view alterations as reductions of their 
power over agencies or constituent 
relationships—whatever. They have 
learned to maximize the number of 
people reporting to them in order to 

get promotions. 
They constitute a 
pretty resistant block, 
and they probably 
think I’ra one of the 
biggest pains they’ve 
seen in Washington. 
“Fortunately, | 
would say there are 
Cont. Pg. 14 





A New Theory 


The Office of Management and Budg- 
et’s Joseph Wright (please see 
“Swamp Fox’’) is not the only Reagan 
advisor drawing upon Peter Drucker’s 
thinking to help map out management 
policies for the President’s second 
term. 

Dr. Drucker’s newest theory, along 
with those of In Search of Excellence 
authors Peters and Waterman, is cited 
by a number of key Reagan policy 
designers. Management contacted the 
highly regarded Dr. Drucker in 
California where he teaches at the 
Claremont Graduate School and asked 
how his new “entrepreneurship” prin- 
ciple might impact Washington’s 
future? 

“The major task of entrepreneurship 
as a theory for the public sector,” an- 
swers Drucker, ‘‘is to do something 
different rather than doing better 
what already is being done. Two 
hundred years ago, when the French 


economist J. B. Say coined the term 
‘entrepreneur’ he intended it as a 
manifesto of dissent—the entrepreneur 
upsets and disorganizes.”’ 

Are the skills Drucker advances like- 
ly to differentiate government man- 
agers according to personality types? 
Who will be his entrepreneurs in the 
1990s? “To be sure,” he says, “people 
who need certainty are unlikely to 
make good entrepreneurs. But every- 
one who can face up to any kind of 
decision making can learn to be an en- 
trepreneur and to behave as one while 
inside public service institutions.” 

In his soon-to-be-released book, Jn- 
novation and Entrepreneurship: Prac- 
tice and Principles, Drucker explores 
methods managers may use to apply 
this skill in their own careers. 
Management wil! feature a pre- 
publication advance chapter from the 
book in the upcoming issue. & 




















new wave of personnel 

management practices under- 

way at two Navy Department 
sites may lead to sweeping improve- 
ments in the way federal bosses re- 
cruit, pay and reward government 
employes in the not-too-distant 
future. 

Since July 1980, the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management (OPM) has over- 
seen an experiment which challenges 
the effectiveness of traditional per- 
sonnel management procedures, as 
well as personnel regulations intro- 
duced by the Civil Service Reform 
Act (CSRA). 

Demonstration projects are occur- 
ring at two California test centers 
the Naval Weapons Center in China 
Lake and the Naval Ocean Systems 
Center in San Diego. Managers there 
have been using a performance-driven 
system aimed at improving personnel 
management effectiveness by sim- 
plifying the system to focus on 
motivating, retaining and recruiting 
top performers. Control lab systems 
at the Naval Air Development Center 
in Pennsylvania and the Naval Sur 
face Weapons Center in Virginia and 


Maryland also are being evaluated for 


comparison purposes. 

Innovative changes at the demo 
labs altered three key parts of the 
personnel management system: pay, 


By Tierney R. Bates 


performance appraisal and classifi- 
cation. 

Evaluations by OPM, based on atti- 
tude surveys and interviews compiled 
since the start of the test, show su- 
pervisors and employes perceive per- 
formance appraisal and pay for 
performance as working more posi- 
tively at the demo labs than at the 
control sites. Demo supervisors be- 
lieve the new pay system gives them 
greater flexibility to adequately re- 
ward outstanding workers. 

Compensation procedures being 
tested at China Lake and San Diego 
place all employes under a perform- 
ance-based system. Meanwhile, only a 
limited merit pay system, covering 
GM-13 through GM-15 employes, has 
been implemented at the control labs. 
The new pay system provides no 
semi-automatic salary increases but 
rather rewards employes based on 
performance. 

In addition, demo managers per- 
ceive greater control over employe 
pay and bonuses than do managers at 
the control labs. Pay increases and 
promotions for marginal performers 
are other areas where managers see 
more control. 

At China Lake and San Diego, 
managers have been using an 
objectives-based performance ap- 
praisal system, similar to the CSRA 


“evaluation” process. Managers ap- 
praise employes based on actual work 
plans, a less cumbersome process 
than the conventional, documentation- 
based CSRA “‘appraisal’’ system. 

Demo managers say these “work 
contracts,” jointly developed with 
subordinates, are more clearly focus- 
ed on organization goals. In addition, 
differences between average, above 
average and outstanding performance 
levels are more distinct: best and 
worst employes are singled out rather 
than being lumped together with 
average workers. Managers can make 
better use of appraisal ratings to 
determine rewards, reassignments, 
promotions, training needs and sepa- 
rations because they see a clearer 
link between employes’ standards and 
the performances they expect from 
subordinates. 


Broad band clusters 
A simplified, rank-in-person classi- 
fication system, with five broad 
groupings, replaces the 
traditional GS-1 through GS-18 sys- 
tem: clerical, administrative, techni- 
cal, technical specialist and 
professional. Managers believe the 
new system makes classification 
actions faster and facilitates hiring 
competent workers from the private 
sector as well as other agencies. 
Employes in the demo classification 
system move from one position to the 
next within the same pay band, re- 
taining their rate of pay. The demo 
system also allows employes to pur- 
sue dual career paths. Under the 
rank-in-person concept, engineers and 
scientists, for example, can advance 
in either the managerial or technical 
field based on talents in each area. 
Innovative personnel practices be- 
ing tested at China Lake and San 
Diego give government managers a 
taste of the future. The demonstra- 
tion addresses tough questions federal 
managers have been asking for years. 
There are alternative ways for the 
government to pay, appraise and clas- 
sify its employes. The result may be 
the wave of government’s future— 
workers and managers more commit- 
ted to excellent performance. @ 
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ot since Dwight Eisenhower 
N:: a President served two full 

terms in office, and federal un- 
ions now are bracing for the second 
half of an eight-year Reagan adminis- 
tration they tried very hard to pre- 
vent. 

If you’re a critic of the federal labor 
relations system, like Dave Denholm, 
head of the Public Service Research 
Council (PSRC), the future looks 
rather bright. “Prospects for the un- 
ions are bleak,” says Denholm. “If 
your labor relations managers are ag- 
gressive, they are well positioned to 
challenge the need for massive un- 
ionism in public sector shops and 
offices.” 

In a well-managed federal office, 
Denholm believes, union representa- 
tives are superfluous. “Today’s 
government labor relations officials 
have a firm grasp on collective bar- 
gaining,” he says. “As these managers 
become more adept at handling em- 
ployes’ interests, federal workers will 
realize they no longer need unions as 
middle men.”’ 

Others, like Thomas Parrett, Labor 
Relations Director for the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS), believe that some- 
times unions even fail to function in 
the unexalted role of “middle men.” 
Parrett tells Management, ‘“Too 
often, unions have concentrated on in- 
stitutional rights like per diem for un- 
ion officials during negotiations and 
focused on grievances and litigation 
cases which affect only a handful of 
employes in government. This trend 
has hurt them among potential mem- 
bers. Meanwhile, issues which really 
do concern vast numbers of employes- 
—like alternative work schedules for 
working mothers—have been imple- 
mented without serious union support.” 

Some union leaders already have 
come to the same conclusion. National 
Treasury Employes Union (NTEV) In- 
ternational Negotiations Director 
Frank Ferris tells Management, “If 
unions are to regain lost ground, they 
must concentrate on issues of concern 
to the majority of employes and not 
focus their efforts on litigation, 
grievances and other concerns which 


By Stephen L. Atlas 


affect only a few individuals.’ 

Perhaps it’s no accident NTEU has 
won several major representational 
elections during the past year at the 
expense of other federal employe un- 
ions. Noting that most other unions 
have not fared as well, Denholm notes 
with some satisfaction, “federal em- 
ploye unions are running scared.” 
During 1982 and 1983, the American 
Federation of Government Employes 
(AFGE) is reported to have lost mem- 
bers at the rate of 1,000 a month. 
Their most optimistic claim for last 
year’s losses was between 400 and 
600 members quitting each month. 


The past may not be 
prologue 

Conceived by then-Labor Secretary 
Arthur Goldberg, the federal labor re- 
lations program came into being early 
in the Kennedy Administration and 


existed only by authority of a series of 


Executive Orders until 1978. At Presi- 
dent Carter’s urging, the program 


was written into statute as part of the 


Civil Service Reform Act (CSRA). 
For many federal managers, the his- 
tory of a formal system of labor 
management relations in the federal 
government has not been the biggest 


Dave Denholm V A 


of pluses. Since negotiations over pay 
and benefits are precluded by law, 
labor contracts in the federal sector 
focus instead on ‘working conditions,” 
which may be as complex as imple- 
mentation of a RIF decision, or as 
trivial as management’s right to de- 
termine the length of an employe’s 
hair. 

Is the rather considerable cost of 
the system justified by the benefits it 
provides? Denholm strongly favors 
repealing Title VII of the Civil Service 
Reform Act. “Title VII institutional- 
ized and legislated the adversarial 
process,” he notes. “For example, to 
use arbitration in a grievance, an em- 
ploye now has to belong to a union— 
otherwise he gets short-circuited. We 
need a law which helps the individual 
employe rather than unions.” 


Cont Py 2s 




















By Thomas Kiefer 


hould President Reagan re- 
vamp the personnel system 
used by government’s top ad- 
ministrators? Management has 
invited six Washington managers and 
experts on civil service to share their 


“Executives need to solve 

problems internally. There’s been 

too much running to Capitol Hill 
-Judy Tardy, HUD 





ideas on reform with our readers. The 
topic for discussion at this special 
round-table conference: the future of 
government's Senior Executive Serv- 
ice (SES). 

Considered the capstone of reforms 
flowing from 1978's Civil Service Re- 
form Act, the SES has introduced a 
number of unprecedented personnel 
practices into the federal service. The 
program’s original supporters claimed 
it would enable government to recruit 
and reward a corps of leaders. 

Is SES fulfilling its objectives? Are 
senior executive pay levels and re- 
wards adequate—competitive with the 
private sector? In areas where leader- 
ship has failed to become a hallmark 
of the SES, what should be done? And 
is there a consensus viewpoint on via- 
ble methods to weed out marginal 
SES performers? 


“We've got to be able to get and 
keep senior executives with good 
generalist management skills,”’ says 
Housing and Urban Development’s 
Assistant Secretary for Administration 
Judy Tardy, “Frankly, some changes 
in SES procedures are needed.” Tar- 
dy believes the SES approach and 
related ones used with programs like 
merit pay, move government person- 
nel management reform in the right 
direction. ““The reward principle is a 
plus for feds,” says Tardy. 

The SES needs more than fine tun- 
ing, according to Charles Heatherly, 
former Deputy Undersecretary for 
Management at Education and cur- 
rently Chairman of the Commission on 
White House Fellows. “The number- 
one problem involves the way top tal- 
ent is brought into government,” says 
Heatherly. There are serious road- 
blocks in the SES mechanism—but not 
fatal flaws. I don’t see an insurmount- 
able pay gap between federal govern- 
ment and private sector, for example. 
But, I’m concerned about the amount 
of paperwork demanded by SES.” 

According to Doe Cooke, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Administration, “It takes too darn 
long to hire top managers. This situa- 
tion would not be tolerated in private 
industry. It must and will be 
changed.” 

Other panelists believe procedural 
changes in the SES will be only part 
of an across-the-board effort needed to 
alter the program. Improvements also 
can be made by the agencies them- 
selves, says Mary Rose, Office of Per- 
sonnel Management’s (OPM) Assistant 
Director for Planning and Evaluation. 

One place for improvement involves 
the numbers of non-government ex- 
ecutives recruited for top agency posi- 
tions. Hiring and promoting insiders is 
a natural tendency for any organiza- 
tion, says Rose. “However, agencies 
must assume greater responsibility in 
this area. They need to look beyond 
their own personnel and even to pri- 
vate industry when they hire. People 
from outside an agency bring fresh- 
ness to its programs.” 


What’s Ahead for Sen 
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Incompetence at the top of the cor- 
porate ladder is always a concern for 
businesses. Does government manage- 
ment need to address this problem? 
Over the next four years, executives 
will be required to use innovative, per- 
haps radical, managerial techniques. 
Jim Hackett, a former federal manag- 
er now at the Heritage Foundation, 
says this challenge will foree SES 
leaders to face their biggest internal 
problem. 

“The flaws in today’s SES are peo- 
ple who have lost the ability to carry 
out the policies of agency manage- 
ment,” he says. Is the problem one of 
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agency add freshness.” 
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“Find an honorable way to deal 
with non-performing managers. 
Perhaps, golden parachutes to 
GS-15 slots, buy-up their 
contracts.” 

—Jim Hackett, Heritage 





simple incompetence? ‘“‘No,”’ responds 
Hackett, “the problem individuals, 
who all of us have seen, aren’t losers. 
Most, through long careers, have 


made significant contributions to agen- 


cy programs. But for a variety of rea- 
sons, some beyond their control, they 
have lost the ability to carry out 
policy. 

‘‘We must find an honorable way,” 
continues Hackett, ‘‘to deal with non- 
performing managers. Two options 
are early retirement and the so-called 


golden parachute to GS-15 slots. In ef- 


fect, ‘buy up’ the contracts of these 
executives as is commonly done in pri 
vate industry.” 

Do the 7,000 members of the SES 
have the will power to carry out new 
policies which require tough decision 
making by these agency managers? 
‘“‘When the people elect a new ad- 
ministration they want some 
changes,”’ says Heatherly. ““We must 
respect the will of the electorate while 


protecting political neutrality and mer- 
it system principles.” Housing and Ur- 


ban Development’s Tardy adds, ‘the 
political leadership of an agency needs 
careerists with the ability and vision 
to carry out their programs.” 

Why is a shake-up of marginal SES 


tive Service 


performers important to the Presi- 
dent’s second term? “We have a 
minority of people—perhaps, 10 or 15 
percent—who aren’t performing at 
levels they should,”’ says Hackett. 
“They bring down public perception of 
government management and that’s 
why you have public criticism of the 
civil service.” 

A largely forgotten principle implicit 
in the original SES legislation called 
for reassignments of expert managers 
from one agency to another in order 
to meet government-wide needs. 
Round-table participants discussed rea- 
sons why this goal has not been 
realized. 

According to Doc Cooke, ““We now 
have professionals and technical ex- 
perts inside SES who are not, in the 
broad sense, program managers.’’ One 
alternative would be for the SES to 
be made smaller and more explicitly 
managerial. Along this line, says 
Cooke, “We should consider establish- 
ing a senior professional service to 
cover high-level personnel whose pri- 
mary duties are not managerial.” 

Jamie Cowen, staff director of the 
Senate Civil Service Subcommittee, 


“Relations between political- 
career groups are as good as 
they ever have been.” 
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“When GM or Ford make big 
comebacks it’s because they 
have highly motivated executive 
groups. The same will be said of 
federal govenment.” 


Jamie 
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Cowen, Senate Civil 
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says his chief concern about the SES 
involves the environment in which the 
SES operates. Motivation is important 
at all levels, but so is “attitude.” 
What attitude changes might improve 
the existing environment? “If we can 
create a climate of trust and responsi- 
bility,” says Cowen, “I believe federal 
managers can perform at far higher 
levels than they are now.” 

Has the program been operating 
long enough for reformers to begin 
pinpointing changes? “‘Many provisions 
of CSRA have not been given a fair 
chance to work,” says Cooke. 

“And managers still are not sup- 
plementing SES initiatives by using 
their own agency resources to the 
fullest,” adds Tardy. “Executives need 
to solve problems internally. There’s 
been too much running to Capitol Hill 
for help.”’ 

For Cooke, a quick way to strength- 
en SES performance would be for top 
departmental officials to speed up the 
evaluation process. “I’m concerned 
about the complexity and delay in- 
volved in performance appraisals for 
SESers. This makes it hard to gener- 
ate enthusiasm and commitment 
among managers for the process.”’ 

Cont, Pg. 30 
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Devine Cont. From Py. 8 


forts in the future. 

“Don’t come into the second term 
without a detailed idea of what you 
want to do. Then be prepared to lead. 
To lead, you've got to have your ob- 
jectives clearly in mind. Be sure you 
know what the President wants. You 
may want to go back and hit some 
areas you missed in '83 or ’84. Review 
your whole program and re-think each 
item, now that you have the additional 
experience. Gain the active support of 
the top performers on your career 
staff. I believe there are plenty of 
good people inside our careerist ranks. 
They don’t have to share all of Presi- 
dent Reagan’s philosophy in order to 
get rid of management mush. That’s 
just good, common sense. In any 
case,”” he continues, “don’t buy into a 
barricade mentality during the second 
term. Maintain the optimistic and 
positive style of our boss, President 
Reagan. Then you'll be successful, 
too. 


Wright Cont. From Px. 9 

more federal managers who fit the 
first category than the second.” 
Wright was asked to place himself in 
the shoes of a mid-level supervisor 
who is positioned under a layer of 


“status-quo” brass opposed to carry- 
ing out program changes. Would he 
lie low? Survive until he could step 
forward to install some new systems? 

“No. Proceed strongly,” says 
Wright. “And let me emphasize the 
‘strongly.’ Here’s why. 

“This year, when the Executive 
Office sends the budget to the Con- 
gress, for the first time it will include 
a separate Management Report. Agen- 
cy people who respond to the Report’s 
suggestions are going to be the ones 
riding the new trend. Executives who 
say, ‘wait a minute, we don’t want to 
do this,’ suddenly are going to find 
themselves in a class which belongs 
back in the 1950s. 

“The Report will serve as a means 
of testing the handiwork of some, and 
the inabilities of others.” 


Reform ’88 

Wright anticipates a remarkable dis- 
play of entrepreneurship by executives 
throughout the next 24 months. “Look 
at the Reform ’88 cash management 
system which Treasury took the lead 
in developing and which agencies now 
are installing. The initiative is abso- 
lutely necessary to the good manage- 
ment of any corporation—I don’t care 


what kind it is. 

“Reducing published materials, 
reducing travel, reducing unnecessary 
employment—reducing the costs of 
producing services. That’s the way 
large holding companies keep down 
costs. 

“And take a look at the new finan- 
cial accounting systems and pay- 
roll/personnel systems which 
on-the-ball career analysts are install- 
ing. The first comprehensive financial 
management information system be- 
came operational recently. It demon- 
strated that people are doing a lot this 
year—and over the next four years 
you’re going to see it all come 
together.” 

What’s on the drawing board? 

“A lot.” 

For example? 

“This winter we’re announcing an 
arrangement with Dun and Brad- 
street, TRW and five other financial 
houses to handle front-end credit 
reporting—the ‘pre-screening’ of pri- 
vate firms which deal with agencies. 
A lot of your readers will be working 
with these firms to institute this 
mechanism for loans, loan guarantees, 
contracts, procurements and grants,” 
Wright continues. “Businesses will be 
checked to insure they have good 
credit references and no adverse fed- 
eral credits. That’s the first thing. 

“And the old cardboard check will 
be phased out. It is more expensive 
than paper checks—both to print and 
to mail. At least a dozen federal ex- 
ecutives have complained to me that 
Uncle Sam’s is the only large Ameri- 
can organization which maintains the 
cardboard check. Starting next month, 
some of these same individuals begin 
work on updating the system. It could 
be completed within about a year. 

“Currently, federal agency pay- 
ments to grantees and individuals are 
bunched up, issued over the first three 
days of each month. Program 
managers will be dismantling this ar- 
chaic, government-wide practice and 
working to spread payments through- 
out the month. Why? First, there’s 
the security aspect. Thieves know 
when government checks are coming 
out and hit thousands of mailboxes,” 
Wright continues. ‘Equally important 
for us, however, spreading all those 
payments will eliminate a cash-flow 
disaster. 

“And, as suggested by the Grace 
Commission, federal personnel/payroll 
systems will be reduced from 150 to 


about 12. This will impact many 
offices and take about three years to 
complete.” 


Personnel revisited 

Wright believes increased automation 
won't solve any problem areas unless 
there are fundamental changes in per- 
sonnel management systems. 

“Don Devine and I have discussed 
this,” says Wright, “and we totally 
agree. Sure, it’s politically sensitive, 
but the administration is going to 
revisit these reforms and take a very, 
very strong approach toward them in 
the second term. “It’s tough to 
manage people out there right now. 
There are too many reasons not to 
manage well—we’ve got to address 
those reasons. 

“You may recall,” says Wright, 
“the public’s attitude in the past 
toward Washington has been that 
managers could not be expected to 
cope with federal personnel. Improve- 
ment was viewed as impossible. Now 
they’re saying ‘do it.’ In last year’s 
campaign, Dick Wirthlin’s polls came 
up with a remarkable fact. The public 
feels better management of govern- 
ment is a priority for the President, 
and I interpret this to cover federal 
managers as well.” 

Will the Reform ’88 project be com- 
pleted by 1988? 

“The major elements will be com- 
pleted,’ Wright replies. “But, keep in 
mind the evolutionary nature of 
management improvement in general, 
and Reform ’88 in particular. The 
Management Improvement Council 
cannot launch a major campaign to in- 
novate and reinvigorate government 
with a program which itself is inflexi- 
ble. Reform ’88 will change over the 
next four years—new elements will be 
added right up to 1988. Obviously, it 
will take real effort to finish the later 
additions and make them part of our 
legacy.” 

Management asks Wright what is 
on the top of his wish list—something 
which hasn’t already occurred? 

‘Just once,” he quips, “I would love 
to have to hold back an agency’s 
innovations—to have managers push- 
ing so hard to make changes that I 
have to rein them in. 

“But remember, from OMB’s cen- 
tral vantage point I see real progress 
occurring. Everyday we give better 
systems to better managers. Some of 
your readers already see progress in 
certain areas. And that counts.” 
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A Who’s In Charge Directory 
For Federal Managers 2 





Management is pleased to present a list of telephone num- 
bers which federal executives may use to obtain the latest, 


accurate information about programs affecting most agencies. 
How to use the Who’s In Charge listings: 


Listings are arrarged by subject, followed by the name and 
phone number of the accountable executive at the agency 
charged with providing federal managers with information. 
All telephone numbers are in Washington, D.C. (area code 
202) un le ss Otherwise indicated. The Who’s In Charge direc- 
tory has been compiled by Management’s Stephen L. Atlas. 
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Phone 











Subject _ a =. Person In Charge Number 
Computer store Gary Legg 371-2150 
Computers, services, training, Office Technology Plus 
supplies, consultation General Services 
Administration 
Cost comparision/A-76 Dave Muzio 395-6810 
Office of Management and 
Budget 
Disciplinary actions Tim Dirks 653-8551 


Taking and defending adverse and 


Office of Personnel Management 















































performance-based actions— (OPM) 
supervisors’ rights in appeals cases 
Employment ceilings Ed McHugh 632-6817 
OPM 
Excepted appointments Don Holum 632-6817 
Schedules A or B OPM 
Grace Commission policies J. P. Bolduc 628-6428 
President's Private Sector 
Survey on Cost Control, Inc. 
Grievances Dallas Gilbertson 632-4530 
Managers handling employe 
compiaints OPM 
Incentive awards Dick Brengel 632-8950 
OPM 
Leave Janet Tant 632-1990 
Earning rate, lump-sum payments, OPM 
appropriate uses 
Management magazine Doretha Elmore 632-4644 
Subscriptions at wholesale prices OPM 
Merit pay Jack Pokoyk 632-5653 
OPM 
Merit promotion policies Raleigh Neville 632-6817 
| OPM 
| a 
Mobility assignments James Jones 632-7647 
Intergovernmental OPM 
Non-competitive personnel actions Richard Wood 632-6000 
Superior qualifications approvals OPM 
waivers, extensions of details 
Part-time Ellen Russell 632-6817 
Less than full-time employment po- OPM 
sitions 
Performance appraisals and standards Dave Dougherty 632-5653 


OPM 
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Gary Leg 
Office Roknolcay Plus 
General Services Administration 


J.P. Bolduc 
President's Private Sector Survey 
on Cost Control, Inc. 


Dick Brengel 
OPM 









Stuart D. Rick 
OPM 





Donald Fossedal 
Government Printing Office 


» 


Ivan Michael Schaeffer 
General Services Administration 





Phone 















































Subject Person In Charge Number 
Personnel records Stuart D. Rick 632-4600 
Freedom of Information Act OPM 
and privacy questions 
Presidential Management Intern Program _— Priscilla Levinson 254-6080 
OPM 
Printing policies Robert Cox 275-2287 
Procedures for publications Government Printing Office 
Prohibited personnel practices Ralph Eddy 653-7188 
Office of the Special Counsel 
Promotions and step increases Janet Tant 632-1990 
GS employes and wage-grade OPM 
employes 
Publications marketing/revamping Donald Fossedal 275-3347 
Government Printing Office 
Reduction in Force (RIF) Dallas Gilbertson 632-4530 
Transfer of functions OPM 
Reinstatements Richard Wood 632-6000 
OPM 
Senior Executive Service Thomas Meyer 632-4695 
OPM 
Standards of conduct David Martin 632-2792 
OPM 
Summer employment Sylvia Cole 632-6030 
Also student programs OPM 
Training 
Agency oversight Tom Loftis 254-9588 
Executives and managers Lew Taylor 632-6802 
Interagency Jack Simpson 632-9768 
OPM 
Travel credit card Ivan Michael Schaeffer 557-1273 
Diner’s Club for federal employes General Services 
Administration 
Veterans hiring Robert Franco 632-5607 
Also career policies OPM 
Waste, fraud and abuse Melissa Allen 395-4960 


Office of Management and 
Budget 
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LOOKING INTO OFFICE EQUIPMENT? 


ONE-STOP SHOPPING FOR OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. 


General Services Administration's new OFFICE PRODUCTS 
CENTER is selling typewriters, calculators, copiers and other 
equipment. Authorized procurement managers can shop, com- 
pare and get what they need for the office immediately AT LOW 
PRICES. (All prices are bargain-rate and have been negotiated 
through Federal Supply Schedules.) 


WHERE: GSA’s OFFICE PRODUCTS CENTER, Building 74, 
Washington Navy Yard. Visit our new Self-Service Office Supply 
Store at the same location. 


HOW: Procurement managers may shop for equipment with their 
GSA GOLD CARD 


WHEN: Right now! 


For information on the OFFICE PRODUCTS CENTER or GSA's 
GOLD CARD call 472-5000. 
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educing sweet Danish deals. Denmark’s public employes are involuntary participants in their 
government’s push to reduce sick leave abuse. Under the waiting day system. government withholds 
an employe’s first day of sick leave salary or charges the day against holiday or overtime pay. 
Subsequent days off for illness are charged to sick leave. The Minister of Social Affairs reports 
health-related absences have declined approximately 20 percent over a one-year reporting period. 


ne gift fits all. Washington’s post- 

Christmas gossips report a favorite gift 

among State Department and internation- 

al policy crowds was A Tribute to World 
Leaders. The book contains glossy color photos of 
world leaders during visits with President 
Reagan between 1981 and 1984. The publication 
showcases the handiwork of White House 
photographers Michael Evans, Bill Fitz- 
Patrick, Jack Kightlinger, Mary Anne 
Fackelman and Pete Souza, as well as photo 
editors Carol Greenawalt and Barry Fernald. 
The gift is generic, sources say, because 
everyone’s favorite foreign leader appears front- 
and-center with the President. 





percent inflation, Finance Minister Yitzhak Modai has told his Cabinet. Labor and Welfare Minister 
Moshe Katzav says the current 5.9 percent unemployment rate will rise. The Cabinet appears 


iss firings. Israel may dismiss 15,000 federal workers as part of its national battle against 800 
determined to slash $550 million from expenditures. 


nion troops desert. Civil service union membership is declining in Great Britain because leaders are 

out of step with the wishes of their more conservative membership, reports Wall Street Journal. 

“Union leaders must pay attention to what their members want,” says Alistair Graham, head of 

Britain’s largest civil service union. Leaders such as Anthony Christopher, head of the tax collectors 
union, says members prefer an emphasis on workplace rather than political issues. 


wide-eyed young generation of German public servants are rejecting 
the “‘blind obedience” attitude of their predecessors in favor of a mer- 
it system linked to individual talent, reports The Week in Germany. A 
survey by the Association of Young Civil Servants concludes these 
16-to-25-year-olds value financial rewards. Brunhilde Arch, head of the 
Association’s North Rhine Westphalia branch, says a merit system to reward 
greater achievement should be emphasized. Although they almost 
unanimously (91.2 percent) favor their country’s political system, the young 


‘Das Boot” photo courtesy Triumph Films workers say “civil servants should remain politically nonpartisan.” 


apanese Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone’s government has rejected his National Personnel 

Authority’s (NPA) request to raise pay for public service workers. His cabinet has approved a raise of 

3.4 percent, in lieu of NPA’s recommended 6.4 percent hike. Dissatisfied workers are questioning the 

viability of the personnel management agency, reports Japan Times, ‘‘because the government has 
failed to accept NPA recommendations for the third year in a row.” Public employes are not allowed to strike 
over labor issues. 
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NAVY'S Grace Hopper on Leadership 
and the DIGITAL GENERATION 











ighting another Lucky Strike, 
L Navy Commodore Grace Hop- 
per slides her chair back from 
the desk and points to a wall clock 
which runs backwards. 
“That reminds people you don’t 
have to run things the way they’ve al- 
ways been done,”’ says the 78-year-old 


who has spent 42 years running count- 


er to timeworn management and fe- 
male traditions. ‘““When I get too 
stuffy my staff points to the clock and 
I change.” 


r 








By Tierney R. Bates 


Hopper may be Navy’s oldest active 
duty officer but her management phi- 
losophy reflects a thoroughly modern 
approach to motivating civil servants. 
She moved to the top in the Navy and 
the computer-world by taking risks, 
and she is backing the digital genera- 
tion of future-oriented federal 
managers who are looking for differ- 
ent ways to accomplish goals. 

Although nicknamed “grandma” 
during World War II for ordering 
sailors to put on galoshes, Hopper is 





no quilt-making senior exec. Unsmiling 
and forceful in her dealings with sub- 
ordinates, top brass and interviewers, 
Hopper gets to the point abruptly. 
“What matters is the bottom line,” 
admonishes Hopper, with a flick of 
her Lucky Strike. 


Clocking leadership 

Hopper joined the Navy in 1943, as a 
Seaman’s Apprentice. Today, as spe- 
cial advisor to Rear Admiral! Paul 
Sutherland, Jr., she travels the United 
States and abroad lecturing managers 
and students on the need for strong 
personal leadership and computer 
technology to achieve bottom-line 
productivity. 

“There’s no pressure on the federal 
government to be accountable to the 
public,” Hopper tells Management. 
“Most agencies are terrible because 
executives still push techniques 
popularized after World War II which 
emphasize textbook management the- 
ories rather than leadership. Produc- 
tivity is low because civilian managers 
hide behind established ‘procedures,’ ” 
she sneers, “rather than thinking of 
entirely new, more effective ways to 
get the job done. 

“In World War II we trained Navy 
chiefs to be good, innovative leaders 
in just 90 days,” Hopper brags. “Like 
I told what’s his name on 60 Minutes, 
I hate the word ‘management.’ You 
can’t manage a man into combat—you 
have to lead him.” 


Mainspring managers 

Is it fair, Management asked, for ex- 
ecutives in the less strict world of ci- 
vilian bureaucracy to be compared to 
combat-ready leadership standards? 
“God, yes,” says Hopper, “some of 
those turkeys look lost in their jobs. 
Leadership-driven management has to 
be the norm in both civilian and mili- 
tary circles. Good managers—and 
there are plenty in your agencies— 
lead by example and keep pace with 
technologies and other productivity- 
boosting innovations.” These main- 
spring managers encourage and re- 
ward innovative subordinates. “Given 
a chance,” says Hopper, “the young 
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people in government jobs are going 
to change the federal system’s lousy 
record.” 

One of her favorite examples of in- 
itiative is drawn, not surprisingly, 
from the Navy. “Three years ago a 
group of petty officers decided to run 
a microcomputers training course,” 
says Hopper, balancing a Lucky Strike 
on the edge of a full ashtray. “They 
held a ‘non-blessed’ seminar.’ Without 
waiting on the red tape boys, the em- 
ployes (GS-4 equivalents) recruited 
friends to organize and run the a 
gram. No taxpay¢? was spepit 
They expectedsabout 100 pet ple to at- 
tend sessiong the first zie got 
300,” Says"the, Gommodére. “The next 
Year they attracted"600 participants. 
Last year’s seminar was a ‘big deal’ 
with fancy silver brochures and sup- 
port from Navy’s top brass. It all 
started because some young smart- 
alec sailors saw an opportunity to pro- 
vide microcomputer training,” says 
Hopper, reaching for another ciga- 
rette. “Good for them and shame on 
any of your readers who know in their 
hearts they would have stifled that lit- 
tle program if it had surfaced inside 
their own shops.” 


Alarmed by womens’ 
movement 
A superwoman born in an age when 
womens’ issues weren’t discussed, 
Hopper competed for promotions with- 
out the help of mentors or networks. 
“T think feminist organizations, by and 
large, are made up of aggressive wom- 
en who like to get people riled up.” 
She is skeptical about mentor-mad 
females who climb career ladders by 
grabbing for the hands of women 
balanced on the upper rungs. Net- 
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working females, says Hopper, often 
move up the ladder because of gender 
rather than talent. 

Hopper tends to back mid- 
management females who compete 
with men, demonstrate excellent 
leadership skills and are promoted to 
the top ranks. “Don’t create a sepa- 
rate womens’ network. Work to be- 
come part of the network—the 
mainline,” suggests Hopper. “Wom, 
ens’ organizations just makespéople 
angry—alwaysehave™ 

AsHOppershas*demonstrated 
throughout her career, excellent per- 


formance, not gender, is the key to 
success in any organization. * ‘I just 
didn’t jump into jobs,” says Hopper, 
who ignored barriers to the computer, 
profession to become a leader inithe 
technology revolution. Renow#ied: 
throughout the world for running’ the 
United States’ first largeScale com- 
puter, Mark I, and ¢Reating’ the 
COBOL computer langtiage, Hopper 
calls herself thé whit computer 
programmendn the coumtry. 

She prepaféd fo® @harrier-bashing 
career by rgeétving bachelor’s and 
master’s@légrees in mathematics from 
VassargCollege and earning a doc- 
toragé from Yale University. Forced 
to Compete with men in the Navy 
Department’s mainstream, Hopper 
thinks the fuss over affirmative action 
for women is silly. And she opposes 
throwing unqualified women into diffi- 
cult jobs just to fill EEO goals: when 
these females fail, it hurts talented 
women coming up through the ranks 
gradually. 

“Those gals think by avoiding risky 
decision-making they can cling to their 
executive jobs and still get additional 
promotions because of their gender,” 
says Hopper. “Well, guess what? A 
new crop of truly qualified workers of 
both sexes won’t stand for it 
anymore.” 


Digital generation 

Commodore Hopper has spent her ca- 
reer challenging antique traditions. 
Management theories popularized by 
the post-World War II generation, 
says Hopper, are out of date. Like 
grandfather clocks, they’re fun to 
study but inefficient when timely and 
accurate results are needed. 

As her own duty time runs out, the 
grandmother of computer technology 
is waving aboard any and all federal 
managers willing to join the digital 
generation of workers and put the 





“service” back in Uncle Sam’s cadre. 
“A handful of such leaders can im- 
prove the government image,” says 
Hopper, “so concentrate on leadership 
and bottom-line goals.”” Commodore 
Hopper roots for these mainspring 
managers. @ 
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Dear Ms. Management, 
= The bad news about my new supervisory job is sit- 








ting outside my cubicle. Clara came with the territo- 
ry and has miraculously been classified a GS-9 











= secretary. The kindest remark my predecessor used 

to describe her to me was, “Clara’s not pleasant or 

quick, but she’s never met an ‘employe right’ she 
didn’t hug ASAP.” She’s a natural leader and un- 


Ms. 
Management 





officially rules-the-roost over other typists. But I’m 
not utilizing Clara to her full potential— 
understatement of the week. Frankly, she intimi- 





























dates me. When I ask for a pronto typing job her 
eyes roll back, hackles hitch and the only thing she 
quickly produces is a warning, “Just don’t press 





me!” Such behavior (worsened by my timidity) has 
resulted in missed deadlines. She also makes a fair 
number of stupid mistakes. Believe me, I'd like to 








be her friend and she might make an outstanding 
employe but the “friendly ally” track’s backfired al- 
ready. Nowadays I hear, “You said we were a team, 





but you know my lunchtime’s coming up. This as- 





signment can wait.’’ I feel like a rabbit leading a 
hippo. 


Ha rey Ti mes 














Dear Le Lapin-a-Vin, 
Timeout to update your understanding of clerical 
he lp. Ms. Management would like to yank you out of 





the dark ages. It only obscures your real challenge to 
call Clara a hippo. “Dragon” is how personnel ex- 
perts long ago identified her species. A nd forget the 
trendy, handholding advice. There ’s no silk purse in 





your future. 





Lots of agencies have dragon lairs scattered about 
and gesting in knight v. secretary bouts seems to be a 
right-of-passage in some shops One assumes your hi- 
erarchy has determined it’s not worth the trouble to 





can Clara—a sad yet common handicap. Clearly, if 
they were willing to dismiss her, dragonlady would 
have heen exiled long before you began lancing-a-lot 
with her 

We recommend a double-track campaign—to keep 





her off balance. First, initiate the steps leading to a 
performance-based person nel action: let her know you 





are examining her current performance standards; 
spend an hour writing up an individual development 
plan (IDP) listing steps she must achieve in order to 
get an acceptable rating on her next appraisal. Have 
her type the final IDP form. List specific items, i.e., 
“30-minute turnaround expected for revisions to 








documents on the word processor.” 

The clincher. Nudge these mini-deadlines up a bit, 
but still be more generous than she might expect. 
Why? Experts believe many such “barn happy” 





workers have been promoted beyond their true capa- 












































bilities during the promotions-for-all binge. Over- 
tasked clericals register hostility when confronted 
with demands upon their skills and levels of profi- 
ciency which only those dear social engineering boss- 
es of the past could have dreamed poor Clara could 
achieve. So, their folly is sitting in your lap and you 
are no longer alone—in more ways than one. 

Understand that she is not winning a “break” 
when her IDP reflects reality but—she is surrender- 
ing any room for argument over her productivity. 
The revised expectations spell out a baseline perfor- 
mance below which she cannot slip. Next, begin edg- 
ing her performance toward levels expected of a 
GS-9. At this point you have won about as much of a 
victory as can be expected. If she slips, it’s down- 
grade time. And you will have a well-documented 
case for a personnel action. 

Best of all, your peers and your superiors will see 
you in shining armor—even though you're still get- 
ting a “minimally acceptable” performance which 
the boss wouldn’t dream of accepting from her own 
clericals. Accept the laurels, you’ve earned them. 

As for professional help: you might send your 
delinquent dinosaur to an OPM course with the 
mildly detention-hall-sounding title, “‘Conflict Resolu- 
tion,” Code 25HE-C. One of the finest dragon han- 
dlers in federal fiefdom, holds the reins in this 
course for the hard-of-mouth. 
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|+—_— Dear Ms. Management, poor Dear Ms. Management, 


I've been supervising contract specialists at Health I’ve noticed a bon vivant attitude in my office 

and Human Services for five years and it’s time to toward how materials are mailed. Everything goes 

a beat a path up to mid-management. Although I’m —— first-class. Does this practice cost a mid-size office 
confident in my ability to wheel and deal for Uncle big bucks? Would an assortment of classed postage 
Sam, I suspect the brass would prefer I dropped a envelopes be worth the procurement hassles or 

— few pounds. Hints have been laid I should put more /—— should I be picking on some other nit? 


time and dollars into my grooming and clothes. Two 
other guys “up” for boss jobs have begun donning 

= dark-gray “corporate” uniforms. I’m comfortable eee 
with my image as a sport-shirts man—and, on occa- 














Frankly Franked 








sion, a tie. In dark gray I feel like Death Valley 
(and look like a dead mule). My appearance and 
clothes are a big part of the statement I make 
around here. Loosen up Ms. M., and send some sup- 
port to the less stuffy. 











Loose Thread at HHS 














Dear Unraveled, 
Consider it sent. You are safe to stay as you are. If 
buttoning-up for the boss pinches your image act, 
then ignore his stares. Don’t imagine, however, your 
refusal to heed corporate grooming guidelines makes 
you some kind of Federal Triangle maverick. One 
stroll down old Constitution would give fashion- 
conscious Calvin a cardiac. While Ms. Management 
applauds individuals who doggedly apply personal 
judgments to issues (rather than following beaten 
paths), we believe careless appearances can indicate 
bad habits—not heroism. Also, anyone who says their 
waistcoat or waistline is their “big statement” at 
work misdirects personal energies. 

Of course, while you're safe to stay as you are, 
you probably will stay exactly where you are. HHS 
management does want movers and fe te for con- 









































Dear Waste Stamper, 

You can lick your problem. Ms. Management has 
discovered mail service costs the federal government 
approximately $900 million dollars yearly—some of 
this for champagne service. Unfortunately, most 
government offices have limited access to an adequate 


assortment of first- through fourth-class postage enve- 


lopes. The supervisor in your agency’s mailroom 
“should” provide specific cost-cutting tips which save 
money yet provide timely service. First-class does 
offer a measure of promptness, the Washington, 
D.C., to Los Angeles delivery takes only three days 
(ahem) compared to 10 days or more for third-class 
mail. However, first-class costs more. For example, 
to haul across our land a Hollywood-bound document 
the approximate size of the one you hold before you 
costs almost a nickle more. Mail several thousand 
and you’re talking currency. Prioritize your mail, 
determine the comparative values of speed versus 
cost. Wouldn't you rather spend administrative mo- 
nies on performance awards than on unnecessary 
stamps? Just in case your mailroom gurus go blank 
in the face of your next inquiry, the postal hotline 
number is (202) 682-9595. 





tract executives but we imagine Secretary Heckler 
would prefer her risk takers be concentrating on 
trimmed down budgets—not busted belts. If the dark 








gray classic bugs you, consider the rainbow of canes- 
cents. From antracite to silver, there are well- 
tailored suits attractive and comfortable enough to 












































permit you to start worrying about issues more 
deserving of your attention and Ms. Management's 
advice. 
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Book Review 





Mol 


Public Policy Academe—A New Blueprint 


Public Sector Performance. (John Hop- 
kins University Press. Chapter by 
John Kirlin, pages 161-187.) When 
Proposition 13 was adopted by Cali- 
fornia voters in 1978, public administra- 
tion scholars viewed it as a phenome- 
na: citizens made a choice without 
heeding guidance from their gover- 
nors. The case for restraint in public 
sector activity is unusual, says Univer- 
sity of Southern California professor 
John Kirlin, because the rationale and 
mechanics behind it continue to elude 
the policymaking community. In his 
essay, “A Political Perspective,” 
Kirlin looks beyond conventional 
government-as-a-service theses. He ex- 
plores the role of public choice and its 


connection to government processes. 
A reorientation away from tenets 
which equate governmental perfor- 
mance with how well the government 
delivers services is called for, says 
Kirlin. Political science academicians 
must shake off the old mind set. The 
present standard presupposes public 
consensus for bigger government in 
most public policy issues and subtly 
elevates policy implementation above 
public policy choice. In Kirlin’s view, 
our political structure’s total conformi- 
ty with such tenets inevitably means 
the disintegration of our traditional 
policymaking institutions—state and 
local governments—along with socie- 
ty’s ability to reverse its decisions. 


Kirlin says the standard against which 
public sector performance is judged 
must be redefined to address our po- 
litical system’s ability to make policy 
choices on issues. “At a minimum, 
whatever can be done to slow the 
march toward a system locked down 
by the accretion of policies, programs 
and bureaucracies that are the 
products of the present dynamics is 
imperative.” Kirlin’s essay is must 
reading for public administration 
professors, public affairs scholars and 
serious students of modern govern- 
ment. & 

Review by Mary Ann Maloney. 


A “democratic” Alternative 


Beyond the Waste Land. Samuel 
Bowles, David Gordon and Thomas 
Weisskopf. (Arhor House. 465 pages.) 
Gather around the table, the free 
lunch is back—in the form of a neatly 
packaged and persuasively argued diet 
of “democratic” economics to feed 
America. 

In their “‘alternative’’ policy state- 
ment, economists Bowles, Gordon and 
Weisskopf suggest replacing capital- 
based development theories (of both 
the left and right). They predict 
government managers and their cor- 
porate allies will have less and less 
success with ameliorative efforts based 
on traditional premises. Tax policy 
and rates of investment, they say, 
largely are unrelated—perhaps the 
most telling criticism of supply side 
economics. The authors say federal 
managers will discover capital spend- 
ing approaches—per the Democrat’s 
corporatist strategy of central plan- 
ning and the traditional Republican 
tact of balance-the-budget-at-any- 
price—won’t impact economic growth. 

However, the book’s specific pro- 
gram of “democratic economic alter- 
natives” delivers little more than a 





latter-day syndicalist cake with 1970’s 
“power to the people”’ icing. Manage- 
ment experts will recognize an indus- 
trial democracy tone in the authors’ 
proposal for a “democratic work- 
place.”” Recommended measures in- 
clude repealing Taft-Hartley to “ease 
the process of union organization.” An 
earlier stated reluctance to utilize cen- 


tral authority evaporates as federal 
planners would be empowered to block 
capital flight, enact plant-closing legis- 
lation and “promote community life.”’ 
Their measures would shove federal 
managers back onto well-worn policy 
paths which have received noticeably 
cool public receptions of late. 
Review by Thomas Kiefer. 
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Show: Theater Scores Government’s Art Elite 


aster Class. A play by David 
Pownall. John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing 


Arts. As Washington’s bureaucracy 
tactfully reassesses its romance with 
the concept of state-supported fine 
arts, Master Class boldly sounds out 
hitches in formal relationships be- 
tween artists and government offi- 
cials. 

The protagonist in Master Class is a 
public official who struggles to regu- 
late cultural policies in a system which 
has gone “all the way”’ for state-backed 
arts. The muses are not amused by 
the loveless coupling which results 
from what originally had seemed a 
perfect match. 

Kennedy Center’s Roger Stevens 
produced the play which opened 
Eisenhower Theater’s winter season. 
And Master Class was the only new 
work on either the New York or 
Washington stage to feature a 
bureaucrat as a pivotal character—a 
role based on Soviet Cultural Minister 
Marshall Zhdanov. 

Pownall attempts to dramatize a 
1948 meeting between Zhdanov, con- 
temporary Russian composers Sergei 
Prokofiev and Dmitri Shostakovich, 
and Josef Stalin. His plot tracks the 
public administrator’s perspective and 
even the drama’s pace builds on the 
subtle, extended sensibilities any suc- 
cessful official might exhibit when 
caught between his agency’s constit- 
uents (the two skeptical composers) 
and a determined political leader. 

During a stormy, all-night session, 
the Soviet leader browbeats his 
minister and terrorizes the artists un- 
til they agree to purge Russian music 
of “perversions and anti-democratic 
tendencies.”” According to Baker’s Bi- 
ographical Dictionary of Musicians, 
“For the next five years (Soviet) com- 
posers displayed great caution so as 
not to offend party hierarchy.” 

Pownall’s work caught Washington 
critics off guard—perhaps, too close to 
home. Reviewers failed to credit 
Pownall’s uncovering of fertile theatri- 
cal grist among the “dry”’ policymak- 
ing disputes which occur in our own 
backyard. Producer Stevens and direc- 
tor David Trainer adapted an uncon- 
ventional plot, steeped in the 





Stalin and the Muses by Komar and Melamid (1982). Courtesy Hirshhorn Museum and Feldman Fine Arts 


‘bureaucratic perspective,”’ to a 
theatrical format. The result was con- 
vincing and entertaining. 

More difficult for Washingtonians 
was the play’s warning against state- 
financed arts. For two decades, in- 
terested political figures of both con- 
servative and liberal persuasions, as 
well as the entire local artistic matrix, 
quietly have applauded a campaign 
waged by government endowments 
and others. Their local heroes have 
challenged the insular leadership of 
art/music circles in New York City. 
The testy turf fight has not gone un- _ place ypon_recipients. Master Class 
noticed by Gotham City columnists. bolsters! Gi Gade and Kennedy 
Stevens, for example, has been EASTER} riteiGietii¢ UNIVE Gi Saw anc- 
savaged in New York papers for un- ing therdehahate its stage. @ D.T. 


U. S DEPOSITORY DOCUMENB 


dermining Broadway’s life/death 
authority over major American 
theater—and for daring to use some 
federal largess to provide the nation 
with an alternative production capabil- 
Ity. 
‘Recently, however, non-turf con- 
cerns have been voiced about 
Washington’s crusade for better arts. 
Conservative artists such as Charlton 
Heston and a handful of mavericks 
within government’s endowment com- 
munity question the long-term implica- 
tions which federal “strings” inevitably 
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aving jobs through improved 

productivity and cash bonuses 

has been the rigorous ex- 
perience of the mechanics at Navy’s 
San Diego Public Works Center’s Au- 
tomotive Section in California. The 
Office of Management and Budget re- 
quires federal agencies to determine if 
a private contractor can perform vari- 
ous types of commercial functions 
more economically than in-house. If a 
contractor is cheaper, federal em- 
ployes in affected areas may be reas- 
signed, downgraded or riffed. 

David Stratton, Director of the 
Center’s Management Analysis Divi- 
sion, tells Management, “Our incen- 
tive pay program—started in 
1982—saved our ‘in house’ transporta- 
tion mechanics function. Before 1982, 
our auto mechanics were taking 11.7 
hours to perform work which industry 
standards say requires only 10. Since 
incentive pay began, productivity has 
increased 27 percent. We now per- 
form such work in nine hours. When 





Show: Metropolis 





By Stephen L. Atlas 


we competed against commercial ven- 
dors, our productivity gains enabled us 
to ‘win the contract.’ ”’ 

Automotive section supervisor Pete 
Boozel says, “Before incentive pay, 
our budgeted cost for maintenance (in- 
cluding mechanics’ salaries) was 27.2 
cents per mile. Now it’s 10 cents. 


Afterhit 


ETROPOLIS. Powerful mes- 
sages are conveyed to supervi- 
sors and managers in the 
re-released METROPOLIS, a 1926 
film by Austrian movieman Fritz 
Lang. The director’s futuristic view of 
public administration practices in the 
year 2026, is a classic among movies 
with so-called “good government” 
themes. Like many artists, Lang be- 
lieved he had been wounded by society 
and its public functionaries—in 
METROPOLIS this artist struck back. 
A “planned” society, Lang argues, 
tempts government executives to feather 
their own nests. The silent film’s sur- 
prisingly complex screenplay presents 
a case in which managers are held ac- 
countable to the highest law. Contem- 
porary composer Giorgio Moroder’s 
musical score enhances Lang’s original 
message. Catch it in “art houses”’ 
through May. (Cinecom release.) @ 





Pay Incentives Save Jobs 


“We have three types of standards: 
manufacturer’s, local (if there’s no 
manufacturer’s standard, we develop a 
‘local’ standard based on averaging 
three mechanics’ work on the vehicle), 
and estimated (for really rare cases in 
which no standards have been de- 
vised). We give bonuses for exceeding 
manufacturer’s or local standards but 
not for exceeding an estimated one.”’ 

An employe receives a bonus of 30 
percent of the government’s savings. 
For example, if a mechanic earning 
$10 per hour performs 10 hours work 
in seven, he has saved the govern- 
ment three hours of pay. If we add 30 
percent for fringe benefits, the sav- 
ings would be $13 per hour for three 
hours, or $39. Thirty percent ($11.70) 
goes to the employe. And the govern- 
ment still saves $27.30. 

“Some mechanics,” adds Stratton, 
“earn as much as $150 every two 
weeks in incentive pay alone which 
means the government is saving as 
much as $500 for the taxpayers.” & 
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CLEAN SWEEP AT POSTAL SERVICE 


ohn Crutcher believes there’s a 

fantasy-land quality about the 

Postal Service’s wage system. 
And he says productivity at the P.O. 
isn’t as high as official figures indi- 
cate. According to Crutcher the 
13-year-old promise of a “new, im- 
proved” Postal Service has not come 
true. As always, Management neither 
endorses nor rejects the controversial 
comments in “Another View.” 

Advocates of change told the public 

in 1971, reorganization would give 
managers an opportunity to launch an 
era of greater productivity and lower 
costs—those expectations have not 
been realized. Collective bargaining 


rights granted that year, and a combi- 


nation of strong union leadership and 
weak Postal Service management es- 
calated wages 23 percent above pri- 
vate sector averages for comparable 
work. 

Postal costs rose from less than $8 
billion in 1970, before reorganization 
began, to nearly $23 billion in 1982. 
Why such a rise? Labor costs account 
for about 84 percent of the total cost. 





By John W. Crutcher 


Postal Service wages for new em- 
ployes do not encourage employes to 
work harder or learn new skills. Per- 
sonnel policies often work against per- 
formance management goals, taking 
away much of the incentive for craft 
employes to try harder. The wage- 
scale range has been compressed from 
21 to eight years. An employe who 
simply sits back and “survives” still 
can get virtually automatic pay raises. 

Postal Service wage escalation 
generally has run ahead of the infla- 
tion rate and far ahead of the statuto- 
ry mandate to keep postal wages 
comparable with those in the private 
sector. Postal craft employes may well 
be the best paid semi-skilled workers 
in the world—especially considering 
the Service’s “‘no-layoff” clause. 

At the same time wages were rising 
excessively, Postal Service manage- 
ment granted labor demands for a se- 
ries of work rule changes which made 
it nearly impossible for supervisors to 
supervise and managers to manage, 
especially in large post offices. Ex- 
traordinary dedication by local post- 
masters and their supervisory staffs 
keeps mail delivery standards from 
slipping more sharply. 

Another major failure by Washing- 
ton’s managers has been an 
inability—perhaps an unwillingness—to 
develop accurate, useful productivity 
measures. Logically, wage increases 
should be tied to productivity, but 
Postal Service statistics are deceptive 
on this point. 

Bogus production figures are worth- 
less management tools, computed by 
dividing total pieces of mail by total 
work hours. What is happening is that 
management gets the productivity 
credit for the growing pre-sorting 
work done by mailers of magazines, 
letters and circulars. Losses to private 
sector parcel services enhance U.S. 
Postal Service productivity figures. It 
takes longer to deliver a parcel than a 
letter. 

Postal Service management admits 
to such inconsistencies but continues 
to use these figures for public rela- 
tions purposes. 


Under the rug at 
headquarters 

Postal Service headquarters manage- 
ment makes no attempt to study the 
effect of its own work rules on 
productivity, cost, reliability and con- 
sistency of service. A recently retired 
top postal manager said, ‘I don’t see 
how work rules could affect postal 
rates one cent.” A statement like that 
shocks industrial managers. Clearly, 
it’s time for a dose of performance 
management at L’Enfant Plaza. 

One recently retired supervisor told 
me, “Poor productivity in large instal- 
lations is due to poor management. 
Management people just don’t man- 
age.” In fact, because of crippling 
work rules they can’t manage. They 
can only administer. From another re- 
tired supervisor: “Successful managers 
achieve results only by working 
around constraints, work rules and 
roadblocks.” 

Ironically, management improve- 
ment was a key reason for cutting the 
Postal Service away from civil service. 
Unfortunately, management freedom 
does not necessarily equal good ad- 
ministrative abilities. And without 
competition to spur efficiency 
managers have few incentives to boost 
employe productivity. Lack of account- 
ability by Postal Service management 
has spawned a “don’t rock the boat’’ 
attitude throughout the Service. 


Spring cleaning ahead 

The Postal Service is beset by these 
and many other problems. There are 
no easy solutions. Improvements are 
possible, however, through a change 
in management’s attitude. Competition 
is needed to improve productivity at 
the Postal Service, and I believe ‘“‘con- 
tracting out” might show managers 
ways to improve the system. 

Surely it is in the public interest to 
give Postal Service management such 
creative advantages. The future viabil- 
ity of the Service depends on strong 
management today. @ 


John Crutcher is a Postal Rate Com- 
missioner. 
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Unions Cont. From Px. 11 
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One alternative to the trend toward 
a more adversarial relationship be- 
tween employe organizations and 
agency management is an approach 
the Office of Personnel Management 
calls “constructive consultation.” The 
strategy, which has been tried on a 
selective basis over the past several 
years at the Internal Revenue Service, 
the Air Force, and the Federal 
Communications Commission, involves 
union/management discussions in a 
problem solving, rather than adversar- 
ial atmosphere. The union sets aside, 
for the time being, any asserted right 
to formally negotiate on the subject 
and instead attempts to reach an in- 
forma] agreement which is published 
as a set of management rules support- 
ed by both sides. 

Legalisms are kept to a minimum 
and both sides retain the right to 
leave the table at any time. The em- 
phasis is on a cooperative approach to 
solving problems, not beating each 
other bloody. While the end product is 
a set of agency rules, and not a con- 
tract the union can hold up to its 
members, it can represent an informal 
agreement on a subject which might 
otherwise not be negotiable. 


Changes in appeals 

One of the anomalous results of the 
political negotiations which produced 
the CSRA was a system of employe 
rights which featured multiple avenues 


for appealing management’s personnel 

decisions, and a gaggle of appellate 

bodies to hear those appeals. Instead 
of streamlining the process for han- 
dling employe grievances and adverse- 

action challenges, the Act created a 

morass of paperwork and a huge back- 

log of cases. Often, similar cases are 
decided in very different ways, with 
arbitrators’ decisions frequently at 
odds with those of other arbitrators or 
the Merit Systems Protection Board 

(MSPB). Case litigation, often can 

take years. 

At the Symposium on Federal Labor 
and Employe Relations, held last 
month in Virginia Beach, Virginia, 
labor relations experts have suggested 
the following steps: 

e Eliminate appeals inconsistencies. 
Union-represented employes often 
“shop around” for favorable 
processes. MSPB offers a less ex- 
pensive process for employes and 
management than do arbitrators 
and generally renders stricter deter- 
minations. And MSPB, unlike ar- 
bitrators, is able to enforce its 
decisions. The entire melee, predict 
most observers, will evolve toward 
a single appeals system in which ar- 
bitrators are required to follow 
MSPB’s policy lead. 

Eliminate the “acting at all” doc- 

trine of the Federal Labor Relations 

Authority (FLRA). Management no 

longer should be stalled from imple- 


menting actions, such as personnel 

reassignments, during reorganiza- 

tions, union negotiation processes or 
appeals. Such delays effectively nul- 
lify management’s decisions. 

Resolve problems before formal ap- 

peals are necessary. Emphasize 

FLRA’s mediation/arbitration serv- 

ice which takes far less time than 

appeals (two to four weeks rather 
than six to 24 months). Parrett and 
other federal labor relations experts 
anticipate increased use of this too- 
little-known FLRA problem-solving, 
rather than litigatory, strategy. In 
addition, FLRA might be encour- 
aged to place more of its resources 
into mediation/arbitration rather 
than litigation. 

A single appeals authority could 

replace the plethora of processes 

currently available. A reform of 

such magnitude would reduce the 
time, cost, complexities and incon- 
sistencies of the present systems. 

A number of observers, including 
PSRC’s Denholm, believe the next 
four years presage an era of enhanced 
managerial effectiveness in federal 
labor relations. Streamlined appeals 
systems, cooperative rather than con- 
frontational tactics between unions 
and management, and a new determi- 
nation to uphold supervisory rights 
abandoned in previous decades are the 
types of adjustments currently being 
discussed in Washington. @ 
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Happy trials to you 


A. unusual number of cases involving ae os 


federal civil servants has made its way to 
the Supreme Court this year. The rash of 
cases may be a symptom of something more 
than increasing crabbiness by federal 
workers. Federal courts are increasingly be- 
ing asked—and agreeing—to involve them- 
selves in the administrative details of 
running the bureaucracy. 

“In Devine v. Nutt, the high court is split- 
ting yet another hair affecting the incredi- 
ble array of appeals which protect the 
career bureaucrat from the nasties of real 
working life. Civil servants have two basic 
routes to appeal nasty things like getting 
disciplined. Appeal to the Merit Systems 
Protection Board or use a procedure 
negotiated by the union. The justices are 
being asked to decide whether civil servants 
who choose to use union arbitration proce- 
dures should enjoy a more favorable stan- 
dard of review than do those who take their 
cases to the merit board.” 
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Midriff bulge 


Tre rising earnings of women, along 
with their increased occupational mobility, 
assure an ever-larger middle class.”’ 
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eT... most valuable contribution to the 
civil service comes from those individuals 
with a special skill not to be found—or not 
developed to the same degree—with the 
Service. Such people are welcomed by civil 
servants whose own capabilities are materi- 
ally enhanced by their collaboration. The 
(British) Civil Service must be able to re- 
cruit developed skills from outside and it 
also must be able to send people out at all 
levels and for varying periods. We need to 
refresh our sources periodically to improve 
both efficiency and morale.” 
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. Sir Peter Carey, former Permanent Secretary, 
British Department of Industry ae 


Level headed 


Rr has become so pervasive in 
corporate communication it often seems a 
sacred code. It isn’t. It may be the easiest 
way to deal with a problem, but it isn’t the 
best way. Leveling, the vogue communica- 
tions term once called ‘straight talk’ or ‘be- 
ing direct’ is the best way. Leveling allows 
both management and employes to under- 
stand all the factors involved and to honest- 
ly explore the alternatives.” 
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‘Walter D. St. John, Lesley College, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts . ‘tee 2 —" 
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SES Cont. From Px. 13 

Relations between career and politi- 
cal SES executives was the last topic 
addressed by round-table participants. 
“The political-career factor always will 
play a role in SES,” observes Doc 


Poor managers drag down the 
rest huck Heatherly. White 


Cooke. “And from my perspective, re- 
lations between the two groups are as 
good as they ever have been.” 

At the end of the gathering, OPM’s 
Mary Rose summed up the group’s 
sentiment about the SES’s future. 
“When private firms achieve excel- 
lence,” says Rose, “‘it’s because they 


have a highly motivated and tough ex- 


ecutive group. SES leaders can make 
the same thing happen in agencies 
throughout the federal govern- 
ment.” & 
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Winning Before 
MSPB 


Are you a manager or supervisor documenting misconduct or poor per- 
who is reluctant to take a personne! formance, how to be an effective 
action? Worried about testifying? witness and what to expect at the 
Afraid you'll lose on appeal? How hearing. Representing the Agency 

can you get help? Read Office of Per- Before Merit Systems Protection Board 
sonnel Management's new “how to” _ is available at Superintendent of 
handbook on the Merit Systems Pro- Documents, GPO, Washington, D.C. 
tection Board. Co-authors Harold 20402. (stock no. 006-000-01303-1). 
Ashner and William Jackson use Tel. (202) 783-3238. $8. For additional 
plain English to explain the appeals _ information call Ashner or Jackson at 
process and cover such areas as (202) 254-5200. 


The new Express Mail Corporate Account: 
If you ship a lot, it can help a lot. 


EXPRESS MAIL 4 
' NEXT DAY SERVICE. © 
We deliver excellence...for less. ; 
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In Brief 








SUPREME COURT 





sat “almost as a continuous con- 

stitutional convention,”’ in the 
words of Robert Jackson, it continues 
to sit, year in and year out, as the 
court of last resort for cases arising 
under civil service laws. 

The 103rd year of America’s civil 
service will be no exception. Several 
key cases are on the High Court’s 
1985 docket. Federal managers will 
want to keep an eye on the marble 
temple atop Jenkins Hill. The court 
will listen to charges of procedural 
error in adverse personnel actions 
and challenges to agency administra- 
tive powers over employes. 

Devine v. Nutt calls upon the 
Supreme Court Justices to decide 
whether federal sector arbitrators are 
bound by the same rules which 
govern the Merit Systems Protection 
Board (MSPB) in resolving discipli- 
nary or performance-based adverse 
actions. Because a substantial portion 
of the federal work force is covered 
by negotiated labor agreements which 
provide for arbitration of adverse ac- 
tion grievances, the case will have a 
major impact upon civil service ap- 
peals processes. 

The case involved a curious episode 
in Denver. Federal Protective Service 
officers were charged with drinking 
on the job, misuse of a motor vehicle 
and willful destruction of evidence— 
tape recordings of police radio traffic. 
Investigating officials failed to notify 
the accused officers’ union. Discipli- 
nary action was taken and the 
officers were removed. They grieved 
to the union but the arbitrator found 
them guilty as charged. 

However, the arbitrator was trou- 
bled by management’s failure to noti- 
fy the union. He saw the omission as 
injuring the union’s rights. The omis- 
sion did not harm the Protective 
Service officers, whom the arbitrator 


[ the New Deal Supreme Court 


said deserved punishment. But the ar- 


bitrator said the slight to the union 
justified punishing management. 
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By Joseph A. Morris 





Therefore, he dramatically reduced 
the officers’ penalties to short sus- 
pensions. 

OPM finds this to be bad law. Un- 
ions have rights, to be sure, but they 
should be vindicated through normal 
channels established under Federal 
Labor Relations Authority for dealing 
with unfair labor practices. It is 
wrong, OPM contends, to set aside 
proper disciplinary actions needed to 
maintain the efficiency of the civil 
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service in order to make an abstract 
point about third-party interests. 

Precedents, including leading deci- 
sions of the MSPB, were ignored by 
the arbitrator. Why? The arbitrator 
announced he was bound only by his 
own interpretations of the negotiated 
agreement. Technical provisions of 
labor union contracts, he held, could 
outweigh bedrock principles of civil 
service law. OPM has asked the 
Supreme Court to overrule him. A 
decision is expected in the late 
spring. 

Also awaiting decision is Lindahl v. 
OPM which presents a question of 
considerable interest to government 
managers with responsibility for ad- 
ministrative adjudication: may people 
appeal administrative denials of civil 
service disability retirement claims to 
the courts? 

Far from being obscure, the ques- 
tion is of considerable interest to 
political scientists, government man- 
agers and, of course, constitutional 
lawyers. The case raises the issue of 
whether or not due process of law, in 
the administrative context, requires 
judicial review. Congress has empow- 
ered OPM to make initial disability 
retirement decisions and for MSPB to 
review OPM’s determinations. Con- 
gress did not provide for further ap- 
peal to the courts in such cases. 

The claimant contends almost every 
Executive Branch action on a benefit 
should be appealable to the courts. 
OPM agrees everyone is entitled to 
due process, but argues due process— 
meaning a fair opportunity to be 
heard and a chance to correct errors 
before a neutral decision-maker—can 
be rendered properly in the disability 
area by the administrative agencies 
to whom Congress has given the job. 
Both sides will find support in recent 
federal court decisions. The last 
word, however, belongs to the High 
Court. @ 

Joseph A. Morris is OPM’s General 
Counsel. 
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Managing Taxpayers’ Dollars 





systems merge 


By Michael W. Orenstein 


utting government spending is 
C like a game of chess—a lot of 
maneuvering but no immediate 

results. Yet in the attempt to reduce 
the cost of government one effort is 
making swift progress. 

Payroll/personnel system (PPS) con- 
solidation is becoming a buzzword for 
action among budget-conscious execu- 
tives seeking to halt duplicative work, 
reduce data outlays and cut main- 
tenance costs. Government operates 
approximately 12 civilian PPS net- 
works and 54 individual payroll offices 
to compensate its two million-plus ci- 
vilian work force. By 1990, the Office 
of Management and Budget (OMB) 
wants total civilian systems and 
offices to number 12. The General Ac- 
counting Office conservatively esti- 
mates annual savings at $54 million. 

How can agencies consolidate? Two 
ways: Merge the payroll systems of a 
single agency or transfer outside em- 
ploye pay records into a single exist- 
ing system. Cost savings are to be 
shared proportionately by participat- 
ing offices. 

What is the role of civil service 
managers? The Office of Management 


al managers to follow the lead of 
managers in Department of Interior’s 
Office of Financial Management who 
successfully set up and supervised a 
two-year consolidation project. In 
1982, Interior’s budget executives 
asked if maintaining two systems, 
PAY/PERS in Denver and DIPS in 
Washington, was a luxury they could 
afford. Managers in the department 
initiated a feasibility study to deter- 
mine potential savings and decide 
which system to keep. Participants in 
the study included officials from per- 


ecs from a handful cf agencies willing 
to participate should Interior go with 
consolidation. The study projected $1 
million in annual savings and cost 
avoidance. Faced with these facts, 
management supported consolidation. 





and Budget expects hundreds of feder- 


sonnel, administrative services and ex- 


Savings mount as payroll 


Interior realized serious concerns 
would be registered by the affected 
offices. To nip accusations of bias, 
they brought in an independent 
arbiter to head the feasibility study 
team. 

Team members first identified the 
pluses and minuses of each system. 
Feature-by-feature comparisons, how- 
ever, proved impossible as each 
system differed in operation and capa- 
bilities. Therefore, a PPS model con- 
taining ideal capabilities was 
developed. It included major Interior 
payroll requirements such as direct de- 
posit/electronic funds transfers. 

The Denver and Washington systems 
were compared against the model for 
operating efficiency and cost. Positive 
features were highlighted and neces- 
sary upgrades were noted. Conclusion: 
PAY/PERS was judged the most eco- 
nomical and efficient mechanism to 
handle Interior’s payroll. 

Dennis Locke, Denver’s chief, has 
experienced the consolidation exercise. 
His operation absorbed 60,000 
accounts from Department of Educa- 
tion and other small government bu- 
reaus. Management asked him what 
advice he would offer managers facing 
this task? “On-going feasibility studies 
should consider user-identified 
strengths and weaknesses, ADP pro- 
files, equipment compatibility, conver- 
sion and operation costs,” says Locke. 
User satisfaction, a key yardstick in 
any selection, is measured through 
questionnaires and interviews with 
PPS managers and their staffs. Input 
from managers ensures future systems 
don’t “‘inherit’’ flaws. 

If the facts support consolidation, 
the transition period—going from one 
system to another—provides time for 
training and permits fine-tuning of the 
apparatus. 

Locke advises managers to watch 
for problems in three areas during 
transitions. When, for example, the 
Geological Survey’s Denver unit con- 
solidated with Washington’s, several 





Survey employes left the program, 
forcing administrators to acquire out- 
side ADP support in order to maintain 
continuity of service. That support 
staff was obtained through GSA’s 
Contract Service’s Program. The pro- 
gram is administered regionally and 
can effectively relieve staffing 
shortages. 

During transitions, Locke suggests 
managers continue operating under 
the old system while simultaneously 
testing the new equipment and proce- 
dures. Program flaws can be corrected 
while all parties get a hands-on feel 
for the new operation. Simultaneous 
operation also supplements formal 
program training. 

Finally, Locke recommends using 
professional consultants who can de- 
vote their full time and expertise to 
the project. Don’t rely on internal 
staff to carry out the consolidation— 
that strategy seems to decrease suc- 
cess ratios and ties up managers in 
turf fights. 

Conventional odds makers might 
scoff at large scale solutions for ineffi- 
cient systems. And sometimes profes- 
sionals do hold back, like jockeys in 
fixed races, when asked to implement 
such radical policies. But in this case, 
the tremendous cost-cutting potential 
and efficiency enhancement promised 
by PPS consolidation signals a fast 
start for whipping bloated systems. @ 
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Reactions. . . Rebuttals. . .Retorts 


:, GG Is the nightmare world of George Orwell’s 198; 

% about to become a reality in America? Perhaps, ac- 
cording to articles in Management. Proposed pay- 
for-performance reforms can prevent it say (guest 
writers). Lest anyone miss the point, the cover 

shows former Treasury Secretary William Simon 

caught in the sinister glare of a giant, red eye. The 
caption asks federal managers, ‘Are You Big 

Brother’ Federal Times 39 


ee Management has had rave reviews since a new edi- 
tor took over. But I’m irritated. Turner’s editorial 
(Vol. 5, No.1) contains 23 references to men’s full or 
last names and refers to the only fe- 
male other than Tallulah Bankhead as 
(William) Simon’s secretary, Mary Ann. 
He doesn’t think secretaries deserve 
last names? In ‘Worldy Ways’ seven of 
nine items trash public employes. I 
thought Reagan’s was a ‘feel good’ ad- 
ministration. Management is aimed at 
aging YAFers. I won’t pretend to mar- 
vel at this ‘splendid little magazine.’ 


Fed (up) 
Washington, D.C. 


ah Management reported on Westinghouse’s new electronic monitoring caps which 
permit supervisors of the future to track the mental activity of employes. ..you 
can bet General Services Administration will make the beanies a stock item in 
its catalogue of office supplies for federal agencies. 9 


Mike Causey 
Washington Post Moh 


66 Your George Bush cover story about the General Services Administration/Citicorp-Diners 
credit card resulted in 255 newspaper reprints and stories: circulation, 14,770,000; estimated 
readership, 38.4 million. Management’s cover also appeared in major foreign magazines, i.e., 
Der Spegal. No question about it—remarkable coverage. 59 
Kathy McShane 
Citicorp-Diners Club 


he I recently read, with interest, Timothy Sullivan’s ‘““Underrated Incentives” (Vol.4, No.4). Us- 
ing incentives to encourage productivity is certainly a good tool when properly used. But 
how about the employe who works hard, does a good job year after year and all he hears is, 
‘T’d like to give you an award this year but you got one last year and I can’t do it two years 
in a row.’ Or, ‘I have a quota. There can only be 10 percent Outstanding so you get a Satis- 
factory to straighten out the curve.’ Too often good management is like looking for the 


honest man in a den of thieves. : 59 
R. E. Rieck 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
2b Who are the kids pictured in the how-to (article) for r 


managers testifying (before) Merit Systems Protection 
Board? Are they g-persons, jocks, what? You have a crea- 


f phot her. 
tive staff photographer 2 Mitte 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Ed. Note: Office of Personnel Management’s Sharon Shelfer 
and Washington, D.C., champion bodybuilder Larry 


Hahula posed during a photo session for Management pho- 
tographer Tony Jackson. 


ah I just wanted you and your staff to know how much we 
enjoy the new look and quality of Management which 
have emerged over the last year or so. The magazine is 
more interesting and creative than we have come to ex- 
pect from government-sponsored publications. We actually 
read Management now! Stephen Mollet 595 


Director 
Office of Veterans Affairs 























DOER’S 
PROFILE 


A thirst for accomplishment— 


WILLIAM A. CLINKSCALES 


Associate Administrator, General Services Administration 


‘“My personal philosophy dictates we, as 
government managers, must respect the tax- 
payers’ resources like they are our Own. . . per- 
form our functions honestly and fairly and, 
when you run into people who don’t appreciate 
your integrity, just tuck your head down and 
run over them. 

“Accountability is the key. One resolute 
bureaucrat can make a big difference. For ex- 


ample, my office directed GSA’s internal space- 


reduction campaign. Office space was reduced 
by over 10 percent and the government saved 
$10 million annually in leasing costs. 

“| firmly believe managers should ac- 
knowledge and reward superior achievers. 
That's an area Management magazine and | 
agree on. By the way, I'm impressed with its 
coverage. 

‘For a period of about 10 years, | was a 
counterintelligence agent in Japan. It was not 
exciting in the James Bond sense but Tokyo 
was one of those places where things hap- 
pened which caused things to happen in other 








parts of the world. It was a terribly exciting 
part of my life. We didn’t make much money 
but | sure loved what | was doing. 

“| use the acquired knowledge from my past 
to lead an organization which performs func- 
tions 180-degrees different from my specialities 
in investigations and intelligence. That's why | 
felt so very good about receiving the Presiden- 
tial Rank Award. | got it for making GSA pro- 
grams function better. 

“To relax, | dabble in the garden growing 
anything from African Violets to roses. On a 
whim, Elizabeth and | will drive to our family 

place in Myrtle Beach, 
- South Carolina, for a 
quiet vacation. We've 
been married for 37 
years. She was my 
hometown sweetheart 
# from Anderson, South 


‘ Carolina.”’ 
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